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PREF ACE. 


HE following metnorials were 

drawn up ſolely for the King's. uſe, 
and deſigned ſolely for his eye. They 
mult of courſe, containing matter of ad- 
miniſtration, be firſt communicated to 
his Majeſty's Miniſters. They were 
accordingly * communicated in the 
draught: and + afterward put into the 
hands of his Majeſty's Secretary of State, 


appointed to the American department, 


that they might be communicated to his 
Majeſty, with a moſt humble requeſt from 
the Memorialiſt, either of permiſſion to 
lay them in perſon at his Majeſty's feet, 
being ready to anſwer any queſtions 
which might ariſe upon them ; to give 
any explanations which might be re- 
quired; to ſtate, to the beſt of his 
judgment, the line in which negotiation 
might train, if ſuch was found adviſable ; 


* Dec. 25, 1781. 
T Jan. 18, 1782. 
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and finally, to make a tender of his ſer- 
vices, as an old ſervant of the Crown for- 
merly employed in theſe affairs, to un- 
dertake ſuch negotiation. Or, if there 
were any reaſons which might render it 
improper for him to be admitted to his 


| Majeſty's preſence, on the ſubject of theſe 


memorials ; then praying that his Ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to refer the me- 
morials, and his ſervant who preſented 
them, to his Cabinet, or a committee 
of the ſame; to whom, under his Ma- 
jeſty's orders, he was ready to make the 
ſame communications. The Memorialiſt 
underſtood that this would not be diſa- 
greeable to his Majeſty. The late Se- 
cretary, in whoſe hands theſe memorials 
were, thinking them worthy his Ma- 


jeity's conſideration, would have preſented . 


them. The Memorialiſt underſtanding 
that the other Secretaries of State, for the 
reaſons they alledged, could not be of 
opinion to adviſe the opening of any ne- 
gotiations, eſpecially with the perſons au- 
thorized to treat of peace, and therein 
referred to; and the memorials being 
delivered back to the Memorialiſt, ſince 
the late Secretary delivered up the Seals; 
the Memorialiſt finds himſelf precluded 
even from the endeavour of rendering that 


ſervice to his Majeſty and to his coun- 
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try, which circumſtances, conſequent of 
the ſituation he was formerly in, put in 
his power, and which his zeal led him 
to make the offer of undertaking with- 
out preſent pay or future reward, as his 
Majeſty's late Secretary can teſtify. 
Some points, both as to fact and as 
to opinion, which the Memorialiſt (with 
all due deference he ſpeaks it) thinks 
his Majeſty's Miniſters. are miſinformed 
in, and of courſe hold miſtaken opinions 
upon, muſt have ariſen. Theſe, under a 
ſenſe. of zealous duty, and the moſt pro- 
found reſpect to his Majeſty, in the moſt 
humble manner would have been ſtated. 
Underſtanding theſe memorials to be in- 
admiſſible by the Miniſters, he knows 
no means but this, which he hath finally 
33 to take, of laying them at his 
ajeſty's feet. He knows theſe are mat- 
ters which ought not to come forward to 
public diſcuſſion: but, ſince he hath un- 
derſtood that Miniſters have entered the 
liſts in public debates on theſe points, 
and that ſeveral of his Majeſty's ſervants 
have given definitive opinions on matters, 
which ſhould have found their definitions 
only in the concluſions of private nego- 
tiation, he hopes that he ſhall not be 
found offending, | 
He moſt humbly craves his Majeſty's 
B 2 gracious 
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gracious interpretation, He means not 
to offend ; at the ſame time he thinks it 
his duty to declare, that he means this 
mode of making thefe matters public, as 
a juſtification of himſelf' to all who may 
be intereſted in this great event, and as an 
appeal to his Majeſty and to his people 
againſt the opinions and conduct of th 
Miniſters. b 
This memorial does not enter into the 
real or artificial reaſons on which Mi- 
niſters firſt adviſed his Majeſty to carry 
force of arms into the governments of 
America. It was ſeen and declared, at 
the time, by thoſe who knew that coun- 
try, that although ſuch meaſures might 
deſolate America, they muſt, as they have 
done, ſeparate them from, and nearly 
ruin, Great Britain in the end alſo. It 
goes only to the motives and views 
now given out to Parliament by the 
Miniſters, as the reaſons for continuing the 
war. It is ſaid, that although a faction, 
having arms in their hands, have declared 
all union with the nation diſſolved, and 
alt allegiance to his Majeſty's govern- 7 
ment abſolved; yet a majority in num- . 
ber of the people in America are diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit to his Majeſty's pro- 
vincial government, and wiſh to be under 
it. The truth is, there are in that coun- 
a try, 
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try, as in all others where the people have 
a ſhare in the government, parties; but 
more eſpecially in a country wherein the 
curſe of civil war rages. Beſides, the 
perſecution which the bad ſpirit of man, 
in a predominate cauſe, too often inſpires; 
the many hard things which a govern- 
ment in a ſtate of war, and acting for the 
time with powers dictatorial, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily do; alienate the ſpirits of many; 
render others impatient under, and ſome 
even enemies to, the very government 
which they themſelves had ſet up. This is 
the caſe in America. But that there are 
a majority in number, or any proportion 
of numbers who wiſh to ſee his Ma- 
jeſty's provincial government eſtabliſhed 
with ſuch powers, and under ſuch forms, 
as muſt be now neceflary to give effi- 
ciency to civil: power, when the conſenſus 
obedientium does not accompany it, the 
Memorialiſt, who hath known the ma- 
chine both in its compoſition and in its 
parts; who had once adminiſtrative 
powers in it, and who hath carefully 
watched every motion of it ſince, thinks 
it his duty to declare, as he would have 
preſumed to have done in his Majeſty's 
preſence, is a miſtaken opinion of the 
Miniſters, and not fact. On the con- 
trary, were his Majeſty's arms ſo to pre- 

B 3 vail, 
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vail, as to place this ſuppoſed number of 
loyaliſts in the ſeat of government; and 
was that government eſtabliſned on civil 

ower and authority only, it would be 
inefficient and impracticable. Was it 
combined with military eſtabliſhments, 
and derived its ſpring from military force, 
theſe very loyaliſts, if ever they-ſubmitted 
to it, would take-the firſt opportunity of 
revolting from it. Even thoſe of them 


who are living in this country under his 


Majeſty's protection, and on his gracious 
bounty, will not venture (ſome few 
excepted) to pledge their honour and cha- 
racer to the contrary of this. If they 
are ready to acknowledge this, his Ma- 
jeſty will find them more uſeful ſubjects 
ſettled in the government of Quebec than 
living here. This reaſon, therefore, on 
which his Majeſty's Miniſters adviſe 
the continuance of the war in America, is 


unfounded, will always prove deluſive in 


the trial, and hath miſled them. 
If the Miniſters give hopes, either ta 


his Majeſty, or to the people, that 


they can at any practicable expence, or 
by any means, fend to America numbers, 
that ſhall be equal every where, wherever 
the ſervice requires it, to meet the num- 
bers which that country can at any given 
time bring into the field upon their own 
* | | ground ; 
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ground; they not only totally over-rate the 
ſources of Great Britain, both in men and 
money, but have no idea of the numbers 
which communities, in that ſtate of civil 
progreſſion, in which the American colo- 
nies are, have always been able to bring, 
and can bring into the field occaſionally, 
ſufficient to the obſtructing the opera- 
tions of his Majeſty's arms. If they 
have hopes of ſubduing by force of arms 
theſe people, as now connected with the 
French, and call this a French war in 
America they ſhould endeavour to have 
alliances alſo in America: they ſhould 
endeavour to procure a fœderal union with 
the Americans, on the „lid baſis of the 
actual ſtate of things. France would be 
conquered in America the moment that 
Great Britain formed an alliance with the 
Americans, or would be driven out of it. 
Theſe very Americans would ſoon have 
occaſion to call upon his Majeſty's arms 
for aſſiſtance to drive the French army 
out of America, if they did not retire at 
the ſame time in which his Majeſty be- 
gan to withdraw his troops. | 

His Majeſty's Miniſters, after the 
conceſſions which they have perſuaded 
Parliament to make; after the conceſſions 
which they have ſuffered his Majeſty's 
Commiſſioners to make, without diſap- 
B 4 proving 


8 FRET ACT. 
proving their conceſſions, but rewarding 
their ſervices ; cannot venture to ſay to 
his Majeſty, that they adviſe the carry- 
ing on the war in ſupport of his Ma- 
jelty's ſovereignty in America; While 
they held out revenue, to be drawn from 
America in aid of ſupply, as an object to 
the landed gentlemen of England, they 
gave up taxation over America: they have 
| ſpent more than fifty millions ; and in- 
ead of revenue have created a debt which 
theſe landed gentlemen muſt pay the in- 


creſt of. hile they preſumed to hold 


out to his Majeſty the maintenance of 
his ſovereignty over America, as the ob- 
ect of the war, they acquieſced in con- 
ceſſions, offering to the American govern- 
ments, /pecrfically as flates, the power of 
the 8 5 de Nate an the exerciſe of 
a perfect freedom of legiſlation and inter- 
nal government, and thereby, in effect, if 
not in fact, have made a ceſſion of that 
ſovereignty to theſe States; and have loft 
the country. Tm 
Sad experience has ſhown, that they 
have not the leaſt embryo of an idea as 
to the means of carrying on the war in 
America. They have neither o4ze& nor 
end in view: yet they have entangled his 
Majeſty's affairs in a fatal neceſſity of go- 
ing on with war, becauſe the Miniſters 
know not how to make peace. 
While 
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While at one time, „in the bour of 
their preſumption,” they have pledged 
the honour of the Crown and Parliament 
to meaſures which they cannot effect; 
and at another, in the hour of their humi- 
lation, have made conceſſions in the other 
extreme ; they have brought forward the 
American colonies as States; they brought 
them forward to the becoming an object 
under ſo ſtrange a predicament, as hath 
rendered it impoſſible and impracticable 
that even the mediation of friendly powers 

can interpoſe and take place, 
And finally, while nothing remained 
which ought to be done, or can be done, 
as even to commence negotiations in Eu- 
rope, but the making ſome preliminary 
treaty for a truce that ſhall prepare the 
way to a congreſs, they have cut even 
the very grounds of treaty from under 

their own feet. | 

This ground, as ſtated in the memo- 
rial, contained the only path which lay 
open and could have led to the veſtibule 
of the Temple of Peace. The Memo- 
rialiſt, truſting that the Americans even 
Rill © retained too great a regard for the 
* kingdom from which they derive their 
origin, to expect any thing in the manner 
1% of treating which was inconſiſtent _ 
cc er 
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«© her honour, and that they would,“ in 
«« the mere point of honour, even help 
cout her Miniſters :” alſo confident that 
thoſe perſons who are authorized by 
America to treat of peace, notwithſtand- 
ing the accounts received, and opinions 


formed, by the Miniſters, are, though 
enemies, men of bonour and good faith; 


and conſcious that he was known, both in 
England and America, known by his in- 
fignificance, never to have written, ſpo- 
ken in Parliament, or acted in any one 
inſtance, on party grounds, in this great 
queſtion reſpecting America, did preſume 
to think he could meet theſe perſons on 
rounds of agreement, preparatory and pre- 
1 to definitive [treaty in a general 
e of the Powers of Europe. The 
erſons who muſt have acted in this, not 
being ſuch as the Miniſters could ad- 
viſe the acting with, all conſideration of 
the meaſures propoſed was precluded. 

As the very idea of ſuffering thoſe per- 
ſons to communicate, who could perhaps 
have met on grounds of agreement, whereon 
negotiation in all its forms might here- 
after have advanced, was inadmiſſible by 
the Miniſters, the Memorialiſt did not 


communicate the /ine of treaty, nor the 


oints through which that line might 
0 been drawn. As he did not find 
himſelf 


PARFTASCT. "a 


himſelf called upon to communicate thoſe 
matters to the Miniſters, he ſhould now 
think himſelf greatly unjuſtifiable, to 
make them a matter of public communi- 
cation. He hopes that the opportunity 
of obtaining that preliminary ground, 
whereon the Honour of the Crown and 
Nation might have ſtood undiminiſhed, 
will not be loſt. That it may pleaſe 
God to prote& his Majeſty's Honour ; 
to bleſs his arduous endeavours for the 
welfare of his people; and that the 
next opportunity which Providence ſhall 
ſuffer to come forward, may fall into 
more acceptable hands, is the earneſt 
prayer of his Majeſty's faithful old ſer- 
vant and devoted ſubject. If unfortu- 
nately, by the high ton of ſome part 
of the Miniſtry, in which 7hmgs will not 
bear them out; by the contemptuous re- 
jection of perſons who could and would 
have helpt them out, an opportunity of 
the like ſhould not ariſe again (the Me- 
morialiſt ventures to expreſs an opinion, 
he does not preſume to adviſe) nothing 
remains, but, by an act of real dignity, and 
from a ſelf- derived ſpirit of honour, To 
DECLARE THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
FREE STATES; and to treat with them 
on the ground of perfect reciprocity. If 
this country hath yet thoſe friends in 

America 
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America which it is ſaid ſhe hath, here 


they may actually and effectually ſerve it: 
and if the old colonial affections, chang- 
ing their nature, have not turned to bit- 
tereſt hate, in the enemies which ſhe 
hath there, ſuch, when once become al- 
Les, will become friends IN soME F A- 
MILY COMPACT. 

As the Memorialiſt thought that no 


one ought to preſume to offer modes of ne- 


gotiation for peace, who did not know 
the ſtate of the ſervice as to war, he pre- 
pared at the ſame time for bis Majeſty's 
inſpection, A State of that Service, in a ſe- 
cond memorial; pointing to that line 
which by ſucceſs, if it ſhould pleaſe God 
to give ſucceſs to his Majeſty's arms, 
might lead to peace. This alſo was in 
the hands of the late Secretary, and 
would have been preſented. Candour, 
in an open way of acting, would have 


preſented this, though perhaps differing 


in ſome points from ideas pre-con- 
ceived. | 

It did appear to the Memorialiſt, that, 
in the mode of conducting the war, which 


hath been adopted from the beginning, 


even ſucceſs could not lead to peace. 
Peace is the end of all war; but the mea- 
ſures of this war did not ſeem to have that 


odject or end. He faw his Majeſty's af- 


5 fairs 
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fairs entangled in a fatal neceſſity of go- 
ing on with war, becauſe the Miniſters 
know not which way to look for peace. 
He therefore pointed the meaſures of the 
ſervice which he preſumed to ſtate, to ob- 
Jets which might give grounds to peace, 
and firm alliance hereafter in a FAMILY 
ComPeacT; by which Britons, and Britiſh 
Americans united, might once more be- 
come, on a more extqded baſis, the great 
and glorious Nation they once were. 

The hopes which the Miniſters gave 
of a ſucceſsful iſſue to this war, at the 
time when they commenced it, were, that 
his Majeſty was at peace with all the 
world beſide: yet they have ſo contrived 
their meaſures, and have ſet the conduct 
of the war on ſuch a principle, as hath 
brought almoſt every maritime power in 
Europe to be hoſtile to, if not enemies of, 
this country. The conſequences of theſe 
meaſures in event, have ſo combined 
America with Europe, that the conteſt 
is become an American war in Europe, 
and a French war in America. The mea- 
ſures of the ſtate of the ſervice which he 
preſumed to offer, tended to ſeparate this 
unfortunate combination; ſo that by 
ſucceſs, and a temperate uſe thereof, peace 
in Europe or America might train in ſe- 
parate negotiations (each on its. own 

grounds) 
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ounds) and render it a ſſible 
| - ” that ſtate of babe, Þo medi- 
ation of friendly powers might take 
. place. | 
"Theſe memorials in pure zeal, which 
the Memorialiſt hopes has not paſſed its 
F bounds, and in BEES duty, are laid at 
. his Majeſty's feet, by an old ſervant of 
| the Crown, and faithful ſubject. af 
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May IT PLEASE Your MaAJesTY, 


| OUR Majeſty, by your ſpeech from 
| the throne, having, at the moment 
in which you are preparing to carry on 
the war with the greateſt vigour, de- 
clared your wiſh of procuring for your 
ſubjects and their intereſt that protection 
by peace, which you are endeayouring to 
obtain for them by. war ; having, under 
the ſame conſcious magnanimity as you 
put an end to the late war, expreſſed to 
the world your readineſs to put an end to 
this. 6" 

The French King having, by his let- 
ter to the Archbiſhop of Paris, given 
pledge, in an act of devotion, to his royal 
word, that he is deſirous of peace. 

Two Auguſt and Imperial Sovereigns 
having offered their mediation in nego- 
tiations to the ſame end. 

The Americans (the ſource, cauſe, and 
object of the war) having, by perſons au- 
thorized by them to treat of peace, declared, 
that any reaſonable meaſures to that end, 
ſhould have every aſſiſtance in their power, 


3 whenever 


„ 


to it. (Nov. 23, 1781.) 

And theſe laſt notices having “ come 
to your Majeſty's Memorialiſt (as he did 
+ immediately We to your Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters) he, an old ſervant of the 
Crown in this line of American ſervice, 
praQtiſed and experienced in theſe affairs, 
een to obtrude himſelf into your 

ajeſty's preſence, and to lay at your feet 
the following memorial, as the laſt and 
only effort which Providence hath left in 
his power, of doing his duty to your 
Majeſty and to his country. 

If it were certain that a congreſs of all 
the Powers concerned in the preſent war, 
held under the mediation of the high 
Powers who have propoſed- the ſame, 
would. be productive of peace; yet no 
ſuch congreſs can meet until the ſeveral 
| Fey amongſt whom parts of this great 

uſineſs form more particular relations, 
ſhall mutually amongſt themſelves ſettle 
ſome preliminary articles, as to the man- 
ner in which they will meet, and as to 
the points in which they will (as our law- 
proceedings phraſe it). join iſſue on the 
matters to diſcuſſed. Until ſome 


* December 5, 1781, + December 6, 1781. 


GY grounds 


whenever Great wr ſhould be dj Ypoſed | 


jeſty can ſuffer the Americans to meet 
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, whereon your Ma- 
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your Miniſters, or to attend ſuch con- 
greſs, ſhall be ſettled by ſome: prelimi- 
nary negotiation, your Majeſty will never 
acquieſce in ſending your Miniſter to any 
congreſs into which their agents are ad- 
mitted as Miniſters. This muſt be an act 
of your own, in which no foreign Power 
can interfere, ſo long as the Americans 
are your ſubjects. | 
This memorial on this point, from pre- 
cedents of what hath been done in the 
like caſe, ſuch at leaſt as may exculpate 
his preſumption, endeavours to ſeek thoſe 
grounds on which the wa to e 
be cleared and plained. 5 wc * 
He would not dare to hold i in — 
Majeſty's preſence, an opinion that 
ſuch treaty ſhould be held with rebellant 
ſubjects, did not the following precedent 
ſhew that an Engliſh Sovereign had ſo 
5 in the like caſe. In the year 
1575. Queen Elizabeth offered her office 
of mediation * to Philip King of Spain, to 
this purpoſe of forming ſome compromiſe 
between him and his ſubjects: and ſend». 
ing Sir Henry Cobham on the occaſion, 


Carte, Cambden, &c. 
' $: directed 


ing Philip 3 to 
make peace peace, — chan run 

rake price at the Dutch — ity a 
clared, that if they were rejected by Eng- 
land, my muſt apply to France for . 
ance, the Queen was alarmed, and pro- 
miſed to 4. ber inſtances again, ts procure 
them a reaſonable peace. In the year 1576, 
ſhe ſent accordingly Sir John Smith to 
Spain on the ſame errand. Her Majeſty s 
reaſoning on this occaſion took it's ground 
firſt from neceſity, ſaying, that the greateſt 
and monarchs that ever were, have 


1 
driven ſundry times to yield to ne- 


Second ly; from policy, cautioning 
King % the loſs of theſe province 
3 il hit other ſlates and ki 
dams, N 2 
were : And laſtly from prudence, that by 
2 to ſome compromiſe he would 
5 ——— treaſure, that was moſt un- 
cofitably = yed in the weakening of 
3 | 1922 of his own. 
natural fab} e&s, Not ſucceeding in theſe 


advices, be entered into a league with the 
States, and ſent, in 15 120 Thomas Wilks 


to Spain, with a manifeſt 


of her reaſons. 
And 


French  ſubjefion ; - 


\ 
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And Lord North's eldeſt fon#, with ſeveral 
other noblemen, went and ſerved in their 
cauſe, Her Majeſty ceaſed not however 
to preſs the neceſſity of ſome compro- 
miſe, and in 1578 ſent the fame Wilks 
to Don John of Auſtria, to adviſe him 70 
yield to a truce. All was in vain. The 
King however, in the year 1609, did agree 
to a truce with them as with a free. peo- 
ple +, under the guaranty of England and 


* . 


1 are 2 * 
If any grounds of agreement, any preli- 
minary — oh to peace, could thus 
be obtained, under ſuch a truce as your 
Majeſty might find it conſonant to your 
our to grant, your Memorialiſt moſt 
humbly propoſes that ſuch ſhould be in- 
definite; at the will of either party, or if 
made under guaranty, with the confent of 
the guaranties, to terminate on notice 
given according to the law of nations and 
of arms: 1ſt, Becauſe if it were definite 
it would ſubſiſt only by cabals preparing 
for certain war, ſo as to obſtruct inſtead 
of open the way to peace: ad, On the 
other hand, if the truce be definite, your 
Majeſty, or (if there be guaranties) the 
guaranties, at any moment in which 


* Cambden, + Temple and Puffendorf. 
1 Due de Sully. porn 
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een y ill uſe or 
— mal- practices, or bad faith, 
to the ——— of your rights, or 
thoſe of your people, might annihilate the 
ground on which ſuch mal- practices took 
their courſe, by declaring the truce at an 
end. On the contrary, if the 2% / poſ- 
Non granted under a truce were nor miſ- 
uſed, but if ſo uſed as to lead to treaty 
for peace in future: ſuch treaty might 
wait events, or take place as emergent 
cauſes called it forth; might have its true 
digeſtion of negotiation, and not riſque 
the being broken off by the determina- 
tion of a definite period; or it might 
continue, without falling back to a revival 
of all the difficulties with which this 
buſineſs muſt always be entangled and 
r 
Under ſuch a truce granted by your 
Majeſty, the States of America (as the 
Commiſſioners ſent out from Parliament 
ſtiled them) being in the poſſeſſion, uſe, 
and exercife of certain powers, as Free- 
States de faclo (while your Majeſty quit- 
ted no claim, but remained in poſſeſſion 
of your rights unaffected, and of your 
honour unimpeached) would, if the ſtate 
and circumſtances of Europe required 
their attendance at any congreſs, come 
* as ſuch only by virtue of the ons 
under 


11 
ander which they held quiet poſſeſſion, 
and had the uſe and exerciſe of their 
powers, and not by right claimed: for 
until other Sovereign Powers ſhall, as the 
French King hath done, acknowledge 
their independence, they cannot be re- 
ceived as independent States, the allies of 
any other Sovereign: On the 'contrary, 
fuch a trace would relieve all difficul- 
ties with thoſe Sovereign Powers, who, 
though they did not acknowledge their 
independence, might ſee the neceflity of 
theſe Americans being admitted as atten- 
dant, if not component parts, of any con- 
greſs which ſhall meet. na baba 
The chief matters reſpecting the modes 
of poſſeſſion and the regulations of commerce, 
being by preliminary treaty, under the in- 
definite continuance of ſuch a truce, ar- 
ranged and ſettled, would clear the way 
of the principal difficulties of negotiation 
in any congreſs to be held, both as to 
forms, matters, and perſons, and preclude 
all caſes wherein your Majeſty's honour 
9 be committed. | 7 

urther: The putting of any negotia- 
tion, which your Majeſty might permit 
to be undertaken, on the ground of ſuch 
a preliminary truce, in order to prepare 
matters for the meeting of a congreſs, 
will give (notwithſtanding ſuch treaties 
FEW C 3 already 
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| Arend ſubſiſting as the Americans have 
with the Frenc 12 and to which r 
referred in the late propoſals) both 
poxtunity and right to negotiate. . 
without, France; as ſuch preliminary ne- 
gotiation would in no way contravene nor 


even bring. into, quoting. treatics already 


ſubſiſting. 

This A WP taking up the coali- 
deration of your Majeſty 8 fervice in tho 
affairs of America in this point of proce- 
dure, the Memorraliſt preſumes to offer 
his ſervices to undertake. a negotiation 
for the purpoſe only. of n a truce 
with the Americans, as a preliminary 
meaſure, in order the better to treat of 
peace in future; either ſeparately or in 
2 general congreſs of the Powers of 
Euro | | 
| Tic. Americans, although they jibe 
hitherto. declined offers of conciliation, 
and even of treaty, are yet, at this time, 
even ſince the advantages ed for them 
by the arms of the Kin King, ready 
and willing to treat. 

The character of all nations, where 
the power of deliberation lies with the 
people, fluctuates between the extremes 
of confidence and jealouſy. The peculiar 
characteriſtic of the Americans is, jea- 
lonly to the extreme. Gro Britain hath 


not 
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not been without her jealouſies, as un- 
founded as the other. That repercuſſion 
of the ſpirit of jealouſy wrought the 
breach in your Majeſty's government in 
America, and brought on the war. The 


lame ſpirit is now fermenting in Ameri- 


ca, to jealouſy of their great and good 
ally the French King. That paramount 
ſovereignty of the Britiſh Crown, which 
they . feared in apprehenſion 3 actuated 
now by their General, ſupported by a 
French army, they now feel in fact. The 
many points on which future union of 
ſyſtem, and conjunct powers and opera- 
tions, muſt turn; the many difficulties 
which muſt ariſe in eventual partitions 
of the advantages to be derived; the very 
different idea of remuneration which muſt 
naturally ariſe in the expectation of the 
French troops, and in the eſtimation of 
the Americans; the perplexities which 
muſt occur in arrangements that muſt be 
made in quartering and ſupplying a regu- 
lar army, that will not be ſhifted off, in 
the manner in which the poor wretches 
af an American army have been treated ; 
the provoking inſolence which the Ame- 
Ficans mult experience from the French; 
but above all (of which the greateſt uſe 
may be made) the contemplation of the 
manner of getting rid of this army of 

C 4 | allies, 
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Allies; when they want their” fervice "no 
longer, and defire their departure. Symp- 
"toms of the ſenſe' with which they feel 
theſe things begin already to ſnow them - 
"ſelves; and will ſoon work to jealouſies 
that will break out in open quarrel, if 
your Ma ajeſty's meaſures ſhall give ſcope 
to — All theſe points conſpire not 
only to make it the intereſt of the Ame- 
ricans, but their wiſh, to commence ſome 
negotiation with Great Britain before 
they are more entangled and involved 
with theſe ſuſpected allies: if this criſis 
be neglected, they may however be ſo 
entangled, that their endeavours to 
emancipate themſelves, although con- 
ſpiring with the efforts of Great Britain, 
may not be able hereafter to co- operate 
to any effectual purpoſe. Although the 
Americans have refuſed offers of conci- 
liation,” and propoſitions of treaty with 
Great Britain; yet, when the grounds and 
reaſons of their conduct are compared 
with the nature of their circumſtances, and 
the circumſtances under which theſe offers 
were made, a man of bufineſs will not — | 
be not ſurprized that they did thus rej 
offers, and- decline treaty, but, from the 
nature of the reaſon, will take experience 
how to frame any future 1 on 
more . Nreunds. *** | 


The 
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The terms of conciliation which were 
framed by Parliament, and ſent over to 
the ſeveral Governors in America, in 
order that they ſhould lay them before 
the reſpective aſſemblies of each province, 
became inadmiſſible to theſe people; iſt, 
becauſe they were addreſſed to bodies of 
men, who had delegated the powers of 
treating of theſe matters; while they 
paſſed by that body of men with whom 
that power did reſide: adly, becauſe 
the receiving of them by the reſpective 
Aſſemblies would have been virtually to 
diffolve. that union which exiſted collec- 
tively in the Congreſs only: and zdly, 
becauſe, under the queſtionable form un- 
der which they.came to the Aſſemblies, 
had the people acceded to them, they 
muſt previouſly be ſuppoſed to have given 
up that claim of right, on the claim of 
which they had ſeparated from Great 
Britain. In the predicament therefore 
under which they ſtood, they could not 
receive them. The ſame error of endea- 
vouring fo make ground to fuit the plan of 
a meaſure, inſtead of forming the meaſure to 
ground as it lay in fact, rendered all prof- 
fers of treaty in 1778 impracticable. The 
Congreſs could not commit itſelf by tak- 
ing up propoſitions offered by the Com- 
miſſioners; becauſe it ſaw, that in mak - 


ing 
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ing theſe offers they had exceeded their 
powers, and believed that Parliament, 
not bound even in honour to acquieſce, 
would not: ratify them. Befides, however 
flattering'the' offered ceſſions might be; the 
propoſed nian under which they were to 
take place, atcording to the plan of the 
Commiſſioners, ſuppoſed a non-cxiſtence 
of, or an ineffici in, the Congreſs as 
to: ftate-affairs, which for the future were 
to be carried on in each reſpective Aſſem- 
bly of each ſeparate Province. The United 
Frater, therefore, in Congreſs aſſembled, muſt, 
before they could admit theſe propofitions, 
concede deliberately to a previous act of 
_ abdication; the offer therefore of theſe 
ceffions became inadmifible-by Congreſs. 
Although theſe ceflions, which the Com- 
miſſioners in the hour of their humilia- 
tion made offer of, were not admiſſi ble 
4 propoſitions to be treated upon; yet the 
2 took the ground hich they 
gave, as ground exiſting in fact, and re- 
quired an expticit acknowledgment of their 
independence: or a withdrawing of the 
fleets and army. NL rn 

The nature of the ground which both 
the conciliatory propoſitions, and the 
offers of the Commiſſioners, took, being 
fuch as the Congreſs could not meet 
upon without renouncing their exiſtence ; 


and 
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and which the ſeveral Aſſemblies could 
not meet without renouncing their 
union in. Gong reſs ; was the true reaſon 
why the one ould not. be accepted, and 
why the ſecond was inadmiſſible in 
treaty: not that the Americans were not 
willing to treat, or had not many inte- 
reſting concerns to treat for, as will 
pear more fully in the following ſtate of 
the — and relations in which 
they ſtood towards the ſovereign Powers 
of the earth, amongſt whom they de- 
elared themſelves to have taken their quail | 
trons. 

From the moment that they Add 
that their allegiance to the Britiſh Crown 
was abſolved, and that their political con- 
nection with the Britiſh ſtate was diſ- 
ſolved, they became aliens in Great Bri- 
tain; a trading nation of aliens, without 
any treaties of commerce, ſuch as regu- 
late the commercial intercourſe, under 
the like benefits which nations having 
treaties of commerce with Great Britain 


—— red with other nations, and 
wiſh to _—_— at large, and not by an ex- 
clufive trade with any one only, they 
muſt make commercial treaties particular 
with each nation, and ſettle the whole 
— of tarifs peculiar to the 

terms 
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terms of their ſpecial treaties for them- 
ſelves; as they have no longer any right to 
communicate in, or enjoy, the fœderal 
benefits which they had hitherto enjoyed 
under their © allegiance to the Britiſh 


Crown, and during their — parts 
of the Britiſh nation. Theſe rights, 


which the Britiſh Crown had, through a 


long ſeries of wars and treaties obtained; 
cs by their ſeparation, have loſt all 
2 to amongſt the nations of the earth. 

hey ceaſe to have any right to, or 
ſhare in, any of the Britiſh fiſheries, 


which are by treaties, and the laws of 


nations, the acknowledged f we of 
the Britiſh Crown. 


They have loſt, loſing che benefits of 


che Britiſh act of navigation, the carriage 
of the American and Weſt Indie trade to 
Great Britain. 
The two laſt branches of nevigation 
was the great ſource of their ſhip-build- 
ing buſineſs, and the creation of n 
ſeamen. 

They have loſt all right of trading ts 
the Britiſh dependencies, by which they 
are cut off from their circuitous trade be- 
tween the fiſheries, Africa, and the Weſt 
Indies, in fiſh, ſlaves, &c. and in mo- 
lafſes, the ground of their diſtillery, * 


They have loſt all right of being pro- 
tected 
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tected under, or of being admitted to a 
ſhare in, the ſtipulated privilege of cutting 
logwood in the bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras, which Great Britain enjoys 
under treaties with Spain. Under cover 
of this privilege, the Americans chief 
carried on, during their connection wit 
Great Britain, an extenſive and advan- 
tageous commerce, to a degree and in a 
manner, ſometimes, ſo as to involve Great 
Britain in miſunderſtandings with Spain 
on their ſole account. 

Finally, having renounced the protec- 
tion of the Britiſh flag, they have to treat 
for the acknowledged eſtabliſhment of 
their flag; as alſo for the terms on which, 
and the extent to which, it ſhall be re- 
ſpected by each nation. They have all 
theſe rights to ſettle with every nation of 
Europe; but more eſpecially with the 
Barbary States and the Turkiſh Powers; as 
they can no longer profit of ſailing un- 
der the protection of the Britiſh Mediter- 
ranean paſſes ſettled by treaty with Great 
Britain, | | 

They have no right to the benefits ac- 
corded to Great Britain by the Ruſſian 
treaties of commerce, unleſs obtained by 
ſome new treaty of their own, or enjoyed 
under ſome tacit interpretation of her 
Imperial Majeſty, Ws. 

They 
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They can have no right to partake of, 
or participate in, the benefits of the trea- 
ties which Great Britain hath with the 
kingdom of Portugal, until they ſhall 
have made like treaties of alliance and 
commerce, unleſs under connivance for 
the preſent. 
They have alſo to ſettle the terms un- 
der which they ſhall paſs the Sound into 
the Baltic. | 
Nor is the manner in which their flag 
ſhall be received into the Port of Oſtend 
Jet ettled. 
his memorial does not enter imo the 
predicament i in which the American com- 
merce muſt ſtand with reſpe& of trade to 
and from Ireland, as that is becotne a 
buſineſs above, and beyond, the compre- 
henſion of the Memorialiſt. As they now 
ſtand, they have all theſe rights, r- 
dera . commercial, to negotiate for, ma- 
ny of which Great Britain obtained in 
—_ uence of great and ſucceſsful wars, 
y. can obtain theſe under any re- 
= with their nation and mother 
country, inſtead of having them to ſo- 
licit and treat for in every Court (not 
ſanding on the vantage ground which 
Great Britain did when the obtained 
them) a people practiſed and experienced 
will nct be unfecling to their own' m 
wk ae re 
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reſt, nor at a loſs to ſee their way to it, 
whenever any preliminary treaty ſhall 
have opened the way for them. 

To Tr up all, wy do in fact feel all 
theſe matters and reaſoning ; and per- 
ſons are authorized by them to treat of 
peace, and theſe perſons have declared 
that any reaſonable meaſures to that end 
ſhall have every aſſiſtance in their power, 
whenever Great Britain ſhall be diſpoſed 


to it. 
to your Memorialiſt 


It does not a 
(with the 951 humble deference he 
ſpeaks it) poſſible, that any Miniſter 
from your Majeſty, after the offers of 
ceſſions e by the Commiſſioners, and 
after the wy made by the Congreſs 
thereupon, can meet with the Congreſs 
upon ground of treaty, until ſome preli- 
minary terms be ſettled, as they may be 
beſt ſettled, under the conditions of a 
truce as above ſtated, 

Vour Memorialiſt, from his experience 
in this buſineſs ; from information of the 
ſtate. of things, being convinced that a 
preliminary negotiation may be com- 
menced ; from his knowledg e Tf the per 
ſons with whom ſuch — muſt | be 
negotiated, as men with whom it was 
once his duty to act, with whom he has 
acted, with whom he has 3 
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fineſs of the Crown, and whom, how- 
ever habile and dextrous he found them, 
he always experienced to be _ 
faith; as men Who have known e- 
Morialiſt in buſineſs, and will wy that 
confidence in him which is neceſſary to 
the digeſtion of affairs; is bold to offer, 
by his ſervices, to undertake this negotia- 
tion, and is ready, whenever your Ma- 
jeſty ſhall. command him, to ſubmit either 
to your Majeſty or to your Miniſters, as 
ſhall beſt pleaſe your Majeſty, bis ideas of 
the lime in Which it ought to tram. ' 

He does not preſume to vaunt of his 
former ſervices in this American line, al- 


though he ſhall always be proud of the 


approbation they received. They are 
now forgotten; and his ſole ambition is 
to eſtabliſh new merit in your Majeſty's 
eye by new ſervices to your Majeſty and 
to his Country: nor doth he deſire, in any 
ſhape whatſoever, any other reward. 


All which, craving your Majeſty's moſt 


gracious interpretation and on, if 


aught ſhall appear amiſs, is with the moſt 


zealous duty to your Majeſty, and in ex- 


treme anxiety for ” his Country, ſubmitted 


6 your en s wiſdom, 
5 7. POWNALL, 


Mav 
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May 1T PLEASE YouR MAjusTY, 


OUR Memorialift having, by his 
Y memorial previous to this, which 
he now begs to lay at your Majeſty's 
feet, preſumed to ſtate how, by negoti- 
ation for an indefinite truce, Great Bri- 
tain, without committing the honour of 
the Crown; might adyance to and ftand 
on, together with America, grounds g 
agreement ; and having ſuggeſted that, 


Standing, ſhe might, without diminution 


or impeachment of the honour of the 
Crown, treat with the Americans as its 


Free flates de facto, under a truce ; doth 


herein proceed, in caſe all compromiſe 
ſhall be found inadmiſſible in idea, and 
all acceſs to grounds ef agreement im- 
practicable in fact, to ſubmit his opinion 
of the ſtate of the ſervice in America. 
Your Memorialiſt having been in the 
ſervice of the Crown during the laſt war 
in America, in characters wherein it was 
his duty to be informed of and to ſtudy 
theſe objects; wherein it was his duty to 
— give 


1 
give his opinion on military operations; 
wherein his opinions were formerly adopt- 
ed; moſt humbly hopes that he ſhall not 
be thought to have gone too far in pre- 
ſuming to give the opinion which fol- 
lows. 1 
'Your Majeſty's government is extended 
over the provinces Quebec and Nova 
Scotia; your Majeſty's arms poſſeſs New 
York, and in ſome meaſure cover the 
poſſeſſions of the Staten and Long Iſland; 
poſſeſs alſo Charles-town, and have an aſ- 
cendant command in Georgia and Eaſt 
Florida. Between the frontiers of New 
York, New England, and Quebec, there 
is a diſtrict poſſeſſed by a number of 
people, who having withdrawn them- 
ſelves from the revolted provinces, and 
taken as yet no part in the war, have for- 
tified themſelves in a ſtate of neutrality. 
Ihe poſſeſſion of the provinces Quebec 
and Nova Scotia, is neceſſary to Great 
Britain fo long. as ſhe retains her planta- 
tions in the iſlands of the Weſt Indies: 
they are the ſources from whence (at a 
certainty, under all events) theſe iſlands 
can draw their neceſſary ſupply of lum- 
ber, fiſh, and live ſtock. 'The memorial 
does not here take notice of the ſupply of 
flour, corn, and grain, nor of ſalt- provi- 
ſions, which may in future be drawn 
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from thence, as he conceives that theſe 
may be more beneficially at preſent drawn, 
the firſt from England, the laſt from Ire- 
land. 

The poſſeſſion of theſe provinces is 
neceſſary to Great Britain as a naval 
power: without them, ſhe can have no 
naval ſtation, command, or protection in 
the American ſeas: with them, ſhe may 
have all theſe, altfbugh they may not be 
able to ſupply at preſent her navy with 
all the naval ſtores that ſhe may want. 
They will, however, ſupply ſufficient 
quantity to ward off the monopoly which 
ſome of the northern Powers of Europe 
have formerly endeavoured, and may again 
endeavour, to eſtabliſh againſt Britain; 
and have, and may again, as far as ſuch 
could be eſtabliſhed, uſe it hoſtilely 
againſt her. | 

The province Quebec, occupied to the 
extent that the variety of its natural pro- 
ducts and capabilities go to, will become 
a much greater ſource of trade, in all 
events, than may appear openly at firſt 
ſight. This province, by the command 
which it hath of water-carriage (if the 
maintaining of that command ſhall be 
duly attended to and continued) will be 
the market to, and have the ſupply of, not 
only the Indians, but of all the inhabit- 
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ants of the back countries, as they ſhall 
become ſettled, be they ſettled by whom- 
foever they may; for the merchants of 
this province, by advantage of their wa- 
ter- carriage, and by their eaſe of com- 
munication, will be able to ſupply the 
diſtant market cheaper than any other 
can, and will of courſe have the cuſtom. 
To defend and to maintain command 
in this province, the Memorialiſt ventures 
to ſay it will be neceſſary to maintain 
ſuch a naval eſtabliſhment on the great 
lakes, and on Lake Champlain particu- 
larly, as ſhall hold command in them. 
This meaſure this Memorialiſt farſt had 
the honour to ſuggeſt and recommend at 
a congreſs held at Albany in the year 
1754 ; this meaſure was then adopted, 
was for the firſt time in 1755 put into 
efficient execution, and proved a decifive 
meaſure in the events of laſt war. 

Such a naval power is neceſſary for the 
defence of Montreal and Quebec; ſuch 
is neceſſary to the maintaining of autho- 
rity with the Indians, and to the keeping 
open the courſes of trade and commerce z 
it is neceſſary to cover the advancing ſet- 
tlements of the province, as in time it 
ſhall be enlarged in population and habi- 
tancy. = bes 

The poſfeſhon of the province Nova 

Scotia, 


. 


Scotia, by the command that a naval ſta- 
tion at Halifax may give, is neceſſary to 
the protection of the northern fiſheries in 
America, at leaſt to ſuch ſhare as this 
country may hereafter have in them. 

The ſort of intereſt and power which 
may ariſe from a right rz of theſe 
provinces, will always retain ſome hold 
on the thirteen tribes which have gone off 
from Iſrael; and when war ſhall end, will 
make it their intereſt to ſeek the alliance 
of Great Britain : as, on the other hand, 
Great Britain will always find it her in- 
tereſt to maintain a maternal alliance wit? 
the Americans, her deſcendants. 

It is an object of ſuch intereſting impor- 
tance to the Americans and French, that 
Great Britain ſhould not poſſeſs theſe pro- 
vincesas an enemy, that they will certainly 
become an object of attack : Halifax and 
Penohſcot will be attacked next campaign 
by the French and Americans, and moſt 
likely Canada alſo. The defence of theſe 
provinces, and the maintenance of theſe 
poſts, is of ſuch and ſo great importance 
to Great Britain, that all the force which 
can be ſpared for the North American 
ſervice, ouglit to be united at theſe points, 
and not divided. They ought not to be 
frittered away by being ſtationed at poſts 
where the ſervice is not ſo decidedly ne- 
ceſſary, and where, not by the fatality, 
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but by the natural courſe of war, they 
muſt ſurrender. | 

The defence of the province (Quebec 
depends, 1ſt, on the maintaining of the 


naval command of the lakes; 2d, and 


next, on having within diſtance of ſupply 
and relief (and of mutual communicatioi 

where that can be contrived) ſtrongly- 
fortified poſts, with ſufficient garrifons, 
at the heads of the waters of that province, 
on Lake Champlain, with outpoſts on 
Lake George and Wood Creek, and on 


the rivers St. Lawrence, St. Francis, and 


Caaudiere. 


The erecting the diſtrict aforemen- 


tioned, lately called Vermont, into a fron- 
tier province, under ſuch eſtabliſhments 
civil and military, under ſuch tenure of 
property, and ſuch frame of government, 
as ſhall make it worth the while of thoſe 
individuals (both thoſe who lead and 
thoſe who are led) to wiſh to be under 
ſuch government, would prove a meaſure 
that might be wrought to a principal 
part of ſtrength. | 

Another part of defence and ſtrength 
added to the province Quebec, would be 
a right eſtabliſhment and adminiſtration 
of Indian affairs. 


The ſettling ſuch of the loyaliſts, re- 


__ from the Americans, as chooſe to 
live 
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live under Britiſh government, in a way. 
not to ruin but to preſerve them, is not. 
only a meaſure which honour, juſſice, 
and humanity require; but the ſettling of 
them in theſe provinces (if that be done 
as it ought to be) will in time become 
one of the principal means of defence and 
ſtrength to them. The giving to theſe 
unfortunate and ruined people lands, in 
the common idea of that meaſure, would 
be cruelty under the cloak of benevo- 
lence; but the purchaſing for ſuch of 
them, who had been farmers, farms, in 
part brought forward into culture (called 
by the Americans improvements) and the 
ſettling them where they will be of the 
greateſt uſe to the civil government, as 
alſo to the military defence, as a militia, 
would be an act wherein true wiſdom and 
real benevolence would unite. To thoſe 
who had not been uſed to farming, but 
were merchants, houſes ſhould be given, 
with the means of commencing again, in 
ſome degree, their buſineſs. Thoſe who 
were merely tradeſmen and mechanics 
will be more eaſily ſettled and reinſtated. 
Thoſe who in their original homes, from 
whence they have been driven, were ad- 
vanced, or were advancing, to honours, 
and a ſhare in the government of their 
country, will of courſe become ſubjects 
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for truſt ind employment with your Ma- 


The defence ind ſtrength of Nova Sco- 
ta will depend principally on a com- 
manding naval force, whoſe port, dock, 
and ſtation, will be Halifax; and on a 
ftrongly-fortified poſt, with a reſpectable 
garriſon, at Penobſcot; while the ſeat of 


governggent, removed from all interfer- - 


ence of navy or army, reſides at Anna- 
polis-Roy al. 

When the preſent Memorialiſt was Go- 
vernor of the province Maffachuſett's-bay 
knowing the importance of that poſt o 
Penobſcot, he took poſſeſſion of it; an 
built a fort there, which the people named 
Fort-Pownall. The province paid the 
expence of the meaſure, as alſo continued 
to provide for the maintenance of the gar- 
riſon there. He received the gracious ap- 
22 of his late Majeſty, conveyed to 

im by Mr. Secretary Pitt; fo that the im- 

ortance of this poit hath not been un- 
know, and is not new to Government. 

he people of Maſſachuſett know ſo well 
the importanceof it, that they will not only 
make it a point of their own ſervice, but 
will never ceaſe to urge their allies: to 
aſſiſt them in getting poſſeſſion of it. = oa 
Memorialiſt doth apprehend that meaſure 
to be already concerted and determined. 
This 
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This poſt ought to have, as part of it's 
garriſon, a conſiderable body of light in- 
fantry or wood-hunters, employed as par- 
tizans in a continual range of ſcouting 
on the line of communication between 
Penobſcot and Chaudiere, which wall 
then be the line of frontier between New 
England and Nova Scotia; on which there 
ought. to be ſuch temporary poſts as the 
Romans uſed, and called ſtationes æſtivæ. 
There ought alſo to be a number of 
whale-boats kept here, as by means of 
ſuch the moſt efficient and moſt ſpeedy 
application of force might be made, 
whenever, in caſe of irruption, it might 
be ſuddenly wanted : and becauſe, while 
we are always ready, the enemy would 
find it a hazardous enterprize, which they 
would ſcarce riſque, to croſs the Penob- 
ſcot river, as they might be ſo eaſily cut 
off from retreat. . 

The having a fleet in the North Ame- 

rican ſeas, which ought to be aſcendant 
there, is Heceſſary; 1ſt, to the defence 
of the provinces Quebec and Nova 
Scotia; adly, is neceſſary to the maintain- 
ing the communication between them, 
and the communication of the forces 
poſted within them, to the ſupply of the 
ſame, and to the maintaining free and 
open the navigation to and from them, 
to 


Ian 


to the Weſt Indies and to Europe. It is 
neceſſary to the protection of the North 
American fiſheries. 

New arrangements will ws neceſ- 
fary to be made, either by reforming the 
civil, naval, and military commiſſioners, 
that they may no longer, as they have al- 
ways hitherto done, both in juriſdiction 
and execution, interfere with each other, 
but conſpire to the one great point, your 
Majeſty's ſervice. 

This Memorialiſt would betray his duty, 
if he aid not here mention the neceſſity 
which will ariſe of eſtabliſbing a Free 
Colonial Conſtitution of Government in 
theſe provinces; but he does not now en- 
ter into it, as that is an important matter 
of conſideration ſeparate from the preſent. 
It will however mix itſelf eſſentially in 
the conſequences, 

The ſquadron poſted at Halifax, and 
the fquadron ſtationed in the Weſt Indies, 
unleſs they are united under one general 
command as at preſent, will of courſe 
have their orders to co-operate, and to 
join in part or the whole, as the ſervice 
in its emergencies, for which no inſtruc- 
tions can be given, may require. The 
Weſt India ſquadron will, in the ordinary 
courſe of ſervice, convoy the trade up to 


the latitude of Bermuda, where the North 
8 American 


C 


American ſquadron will take it up, and 
convoy it to the Weſtern iſles, or perhaps 
only to the Banks of Newfoundland, as 
the caſe may require; and the European 
Weſtern ſquadron will be ready to receive 
it at its approach to Europe: and ſo by a 
like diviſion of ſervice from Europe back 
to America and the Weſt Indies. 

The confideration which ariſes upon 
your Majeſty's iſland Bermuda, will come 
more properly ſubmitted to view at the 
ſame point with that of Charles-tpwn. 

The poſſeſſion of the city New York 
ariſes next to view. As this memorial 
hath ſtated above the neceſſity of the 
command of the province Quebec be- 
ing carried up 70 the heads of the waters of 
that country; ſo if the command of New 
York had been, as it ſhould have been, 
carried to the command of Hudſon=-river, 
the importance of it, and of maintaining 
it, could not admit a doubt. The com- 
mand of the Hudſon- river is the object; 
not the port of New York. This is not 
by its nature calculated for a dock-yard or 
a winter harbour ; it may, if there were 
none elſe, be uſed as ſuch, but with much 
inconvenience, and liable to accidents. 
Halifax is the place ſuited beſt to this 
purpoſe, and is at the ſame time a ſafer. 
and more commanding ſtation, The 
command 
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command of the Hudſon- river, as this 
Memorialiſt hath on repeated occaſions 


explained, might have given communica- 


tion, co-operatiag, and union of force, to 


your Majeſty's arms and government ; 
and would have cut off, in the very ſpine, 
all that communication of reciprocal ſup- 


' ply, all that co-operation and intercom- 


munion of force, which was neceſſary to 
the enemy; but from the moment in 
which the command of this river was 


abandoned, the terminus ad quem being 


given up, the terminus d quo was of no 


more uſe in that view of ſervice; which 
experience hath fince ſufficiently evinced, 


in the paſſing and repaſſing of that river 


by the enemy, as their co-operations of 


ſervice required, or as it became neceſſary 
to cut off all co-operation between the 
parts of your Majeſty's ſervice. As to 
the keeping poſſeſſion of this poſt for the 


purpoſe of trade, that will much better 


go on where there is no miktary ſuperin- 


tendency. If upon ſyſtem, looking and juſtly 


directed to that point, the operations of 


your Majeſty's ſervice had been carried to 
a general poſſeſſion of All the trading ports 


on the coaſts, Boſton, Newport, New Lon- 


don, Newhaven, New York, the Dela- 
ware and Cheſapeak bays, and Charles- 


toien, that would have been another mat- 
„ ter; 
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ter; but the poſſeſſion of one or two 
only will have no other effect than the 
ordinary courſe of trade hath had, that of 
raiſing one port by thè diminution of 
another, of raiſing that which is free, and 
depreſſing that which trades ub HH. 

In a military view it becomes well wor- 
thy of conſideration, whether this poſt, 
inſtead of being merely defenſive and 
protective, may not, like Gibraltar, prove 
an unceaſing poſt of war, which will 
exhauſt the reſources and diſtract the for- 
ces of your Majeſty's | ſervice. Beſides, 
this garriſon, unleſs there be an army alfo 
in the field, can never, as a garriſon, cover 
the Staten and Long Iſland, much leſs the 


Thoſe who have alternately taken and 
loſt Charles-town, are the beſt judges 
how far it is capable of being maintained 
under the preſent ſtate of the ſervice; are 
judges of the communication, as part of 
a ſyſtem, which it may have with other 
parts of your Majeſty's ſervice; of the 
certainty of adequate ſupply and ne- 
ceſſary ſuccour it may depend upon. On 
the other hand, conſideration will ma- 
turely weigh how much more this poſt 
(like that of New Vork) may exhauſt the 
reſources and diſtract the forces of your 
Majeſty's ſervice ; as alſo how the garri- 

ſon 


E. 
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ſon itſelf will be conſtantly exhauſted by 
the nature of the ſituation in ſuch a cli- 
mate, ſo as to become a perpetual draught 
on the reſt of the ſervice. A garriſon 
thus pent up on a neck of land, leads to 
no command in or protection of the coun- 
try; and in point of commerce the ſame 
may be ſaid of this as of New York. 

The Memorialiſt would not preſume 
thus to urge his opinion, did it not ap- 
pear to him, that there is a port of much 
more uſe; much better calculated for 

eneral ſervice ; a port by means of which, 
if not at which, the North American 
and Weſt India ſquadrons may form an 
union of ſervice : a ſtation which may 
be employed to the greateſt effect, both 
in the protection of the trade of your 
Majeſty's ſubjects, and in annoyance of 
that of their enemies: à place in which 
your Majeſty's forces would live in the 
moſt healthy climate. If your Majeſty 
ſhould pleaſe to order your troops garri- 
foning Charles-town to change their poſi- 
tion, and part of them to take poſt at 
the iſland Bermuda; to order that iſland 
to be fortified as ſtrongly as the nature of 
the place (ſtrong alſo by nature) and as 
the art of military defence can make it ; 
as ſtrongly as the nature of the ſervice 
requires it ſhould be made; every good 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe of an important poſt would be 
anſwered. It would become an entreput 
between the Weſt Indies and North 
America, between the Weſt Indies and 
Europe; a place of refuge to mercantile 
navigation in caſe of diſtreſs or danger in 
thoſe ſeas; a ſtation of annoyance, both 
by frigates and privateers, to your Ma- 
jeſty's enemies in caſe of war : and would 
be found of twenty times the importance 
which Minorca * now is in the Mediterra- 
nean ſea. 4 

As to the provinces Georgia and 
Eaſt Florida, if the Memorialiſt dared, 
from general ideas of the general ſervice, 
to expreſs an opinion on a point 
of ſervice, where facts have never yet 
been aſcertained, as to the benefits of 
theſe provinces compared with the ex- 
pence of their eſtabliſhment and their 
uſe; as to the ſtate of their command or 
defence; and as to the effect of a Britiſh 
government there; he would ſay, that if, 
on ſome good occaſion, and for good and 
ſufficient conſideration, they were ceded 
to Spain ; the Spaniards and Americans 
might here make the firſt experiment of 
their alliance and mutual amity, in the 
ſettlement of à line of dimarcation between 
their reſpective domains; as alſo of arti- 
cles of friendly commercial intercourſe 


0 When this Memorial was written and commu— 
nicated, Minorca belonged to Great Britain. 
of 
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of their ſubjects on theſe frontiers. This 
his opinion is founded, amongſt other 
ſentiments, on a belief, that the one or 
the other of theſe Powers would foon 
apply to your Majeſty for your royal me- 
diation, if not for your protection. 

The fame, if not ſomething more, and 
more particularly decifive, may be ſaid as 
to thoſe parts, where the French military 
force (like the rider which the horſe took 
to his aid) is aſcendant in alliance with 
the Americans, of the effe& of your Ma- 

eſty's withdrawing your operations from 
. with . of this al- 
liance. 

By theſe means (formed as the combi- 
nation of events now is) the troops, inſtead 
of remaining poſted in ſtations that give 
no protection, that have no co-operation z 
that are liable to diſtract the efforts of 
your Majeſty's ſervice, and that are liable 
to be cut off from communication of 
ſupply and aid; would be ſo drawn to- 
ee. as that they would have commu- 
nication and co-operation; and give pro- 
tection to your Majeſty's ſubjects and 
provinces, and force and efficiency to 
your Majeſty's command and govern- 
ment; and form a conſpiring united 
ſyſtem of that command throughout your 
Majefty's dominions in America connect- 


ed with Great Britain, 
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By theſe means your Majeſty would 
ſoon find yourſelf holding the balance of 
power between theſe new allies of that 
country: a power that would carry com- 
mand wherever it was called upon to in- 
terfere. 

All which, in perfe& zeal andduty, and 
upon his allegiance, is moſt humbly ſub- 
mitted, 


Send T. POWNALL. 
Jan. 2, 1782. 
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APPENDIX, 


— 


CON TAINING SOME ARGUMENTS WHICH 
WERE IN THE FIRST DRAUGHT OF 
THE MEMORIALS, BUT LEFT IN THE 
SECOND DRAUGHT AS THEY NOW 
STAND AND WERE TO BE PRESENT= 
ED, 


which the Britiſh State claims over 
America, and againſt” which, as it was 
claimed, America hath revolted, may no 
longer hang ſuſpended over that meta- 
phyſic ground on which it was at the 
commencement of the quarrel firſt ſtated, 
and on which it hath been labouring, 
until the buſineſs itſelf is quite ruined in 
operation and nearly rendered impracti- 
cable in negotiation : it is in the follow- 
ing paper ſtated on the ground of Jack, as 
it ſtood in act and deed before the revolt 
of the Colonies, and as it now ſtands 


E 2 ſince 


T the idea of the ſovereignty 


5s APPENDIX. 
fince the journey of Britiſh Commiſſioners 


to America. 3 
The Britiſh idea of the Britiſh foye- 
reignty is, That the Americans as indivi- 
duals, as alſo in their reſpective provin- 
ces, colonies, and plantations, are indiſ- 
ſolubly united to the Britiſb State, as ſub- 
jets thereof, without being participants 
in the governing legiſlature : That they are 
ſubjects of a monarchy, in and over the 
limitation, ſettlement, and eſtabliſhment 
of which, wholly reſiding in Parlja- 
ment, they have no legiſlative controul: 
That they are ſubjects of the King, not in 
the ſame manner as a Briton, who is a 
participant in the will of the ſtate, is 
ſubject to the King, but ſubject to the 
King in Parliament. The Americans al- 
ways held they arg and ought of right to 
be ſubject to the King in the ſame man- 
ner as a Briton is a ſubject; but conceive 
that the King in Parliament is a compound 
monarch, in whom is united legillative 
will and adminiſtrative execution, and 
who js therefore in eſſence and de facto 
abſolute and deſpotic. 
Theſe two ideas, if there can be no 
modification in the ane or the other, are 
ſo remote, and haye ſuch incompatible 
diſparity, that they could never be 
brought to, or ſtand on, the ſame ground 
e ö together. 
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together. They never could unite in ad- 
miniſtration of the government of the 
Colonies; and can never meet in any ne- 
tiation of their buſineſs as they now 
ſtand towards each other. | | 
No ſyſtem of the adminiſtration of the 
Colonies eould ever harmonize, much 
leſs unite theſe two repugnant and diſ- 
cordant ideas, ſo long as, or whenever 
the People on the one hand, and Officers 
of the Crown on the other, were extreme 
to mark, without any modification, th 
utmoſt bounds of either. 5 

The government of the Colonies was 
always, by thoſe who referred to the actual 
predicament in which the conſtitutions 
food, and not to legal theories, which 
exiſted only in the remembrance of law, 
conducted by that ſort of addreſs, and un- 
der thoſe mutual acquieſcences, by which 
the marriage ſtate goes on; wherein, 
whilſt one ſeems to govern, the other ac- 
tually does fo: and which, though ſome- 
times diſturbed with temporary miſun- 
derſtandings, is upon the whole the haps 
pieſt ſtate. 

Thoſe of the King's ſervants in Ames 
rica, whoadminiſtered the royal powers un- 
der this idea of practicable ſovereignty har- 
monized with actual liberty; and who by 
their conduct could acquire an intereſt 

E 3 and 
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and aſcendaticy in the opinions of the 
people; could, and did govern the Pro- 
vinces. Thoſe Fon Ig. and other Of- 
ficers of the Crown, who could not find 
in their adminiſtration to admit of any 
modification of the ſtrict legal idea of 
ſovereignty, ſo as to ſet it on the ſame 
ground with that liberty which the people 
called conſtitutional, and claimed : thoſe 
who thus referred to an ideal ſovereignty, 
which never did exiſt in America, and 
could ſee and admit an actual liberty, 
which did exiſt, never could and never 
did govern theſe Provinces. On the con- 
trary, they perpetually brought the rights 
of the Sovereign into diſcuſſion; and as 
conſtantly committed the honour of the 
Crown in diſputes, wherein it always loft 
ſome part, and have finally brought it 
into a conteſt wherein it hath loſt the 
whole. This is the opinion, and was 
the ſy ſtem, of a poor practical Governor, 
who did govern his Majeſty's provinces; 
this is he leaf out of his book, which the 
late Earl of Halifax directed him to give 
to his ſucceſſor, Sir Francis Bernard, 
that. he might. govern tbem as well as they 
had been governed by. the forgotten ſervant 
who writes this. 

This idea of harmonizing, by practical 
aher of. A e and Liberty, the 


proceedings 
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eedings of Government on con/titu- 
tional ground, was the idea by which the 
— drew the line of their rights 
and claims. This ground, on which the 
adminiſtration of the government of the 
Provinces had in fat always ſtood, was 
the old ground which they petitioned to 
be placed upon, and which they took 
and fortified, in order to maintain, at the 
commencement of this unfortunate con- 
teſt. 

When the Americans were told from 
authority, ſupported by arms, * that 
No line could be drawn between the ſu- 
preme authority , Parliament and the total 
independence of the Colonie — when this 
alternative was the only ground left they 
declared themſelves FREE AND IN DE“ 
PENDENT: And, 
1ſt. That all allegiance to the Britiſh 
Crown is abſolved. 

2d. That all political connection with the 
fate of Great Britain is diſſolved. | 

The conteſt iſſued in an appeal under 
arms to Heaven. Events, by ſomething con- 
trary to the eftimation and ordinary courſe of 
human affairs, have declared againſt Great 

Britain. She therefore, under powers 
originating in Parliament, and by Com- 


Governor Hutchinſon's ſpeech to the Aſſembly, 


June 6, 1773. 
miſſioners 
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miſſioners commiſſioned and inſtructed 


by the King, has de fafio acknowledged 


thoſe Provinces, Colontes, and Plantations to 
be States. And by propoſitions made, hath 


offered to conſent to the eſtabliſhment of 
every State, with power, by its own legiſla- 
ture, ed 


iſt. To ſettle its own revenue. | 
- 2d. Its military eſtabliſhment; ſo that 
no military force ſhall be kept in 
the different States of America, 
without the conſent of the ge- 
neral Congreſs. or particular Aſ- 

ſemblies. 5 

zd. To exerciſe perfect freedom of le- 
giſlation and internal government. 
If now, in the ſame view as this paper 
hath ſtated the actual exiſtence of the ſo- 
vereignty prior to the revolt, the Miniſter 
of the time being ſhall examine what 
operation this ſtate of ſovereignty, which 
the Commiſſioners propoſed to conſent 
to, muſt have; they will find, that theſe 
States, thus become independent in legiſ- 
lation and internal government, indepen- 
dent as to the purſe and ſword; and being 
removed from Great Britain at three 
thouſand miles diſtance; this propoſed 
ſovereignty left to the mother- country 
could in principle be but a half- ſove- 
reignty, and in execution no ſovereignty 
at all. | . 
1 Although 
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Although theſe propoſitions were not 
accepted; although the government of 
Great Britain is by no law, human or 
divine; by no point of juſtice, expreſs 
or implied; by no obligation, perfect 
or imperfect; bound to meet the ſame 
parties on the ſame ground: yet, this 
ceſſion having been proffered by perſons 
authoriſed from King and Parliament, 
and theſe propoſitions not diſapproved, 
but the perſons who made them reward- 
ed; being made when America ſtood on 
the defenſive ; Great Britain, who re- 
tired back to this ground under the then 
predicament, can never, under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the Britiſh arms, 
advance forward de facto to better. 

The writer of this paper, having ſub- 
mitted to conſideration, on the grounds of 
fat : Firſt, How the ſovereignty exiſted 
in efficiency, prior to the revolt: Se- 
condly, On what ground it muſt now 
ſtand, as the ſtate of our negotiations have 
placed it: And, thirdly, having in his ſe- 
cond memorial, by a detailed ſtate of the 
ſervice, ſhewn how it ſtands committed, in 
conſequence of the events of war ; cannot 
perceive that heexceeds the bounds of duty, 
which a faithful ſubject owes to his King 
and Country, when he recommended, in 
his ſecond memorial, the withdrawing 


the 
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the troops from a ſubordinate conteſt in 
North America, which muſt be decided 
by other events elſewhere; or that he 
offends againſt the ſtricteſt bonds of his 
allegiance, when he recommends the 
treating with the Americans as with 
Free States, for a truce, on terms of uti 
edetis, as preliminary to a ral con- 
pe of „ while, ſaving» the ho- 
nour of the Crown, he removes the ſtum- 
bling-block which lies in limite, and re- 
commends what may be made practi- 
cable.: Nor that he could incur the im- 
putation of betraying the Crown, if he 
was a Miniſter, and ſhould adviſe, in 
caſe the ſovereignty can neither be pre- 
ſerved by arms, nor re-eſtabliſhed by 
treaty, not a ſurrender or a ceſſion, but a 
withdrawing from the diſmantled ruins 
of a fortreſs, no longer defenſible or 
tenableeQ. | 


